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AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


On November 11, which was Armistice Day, while the rest of Pasadena was down 
on Colorado street dragging tin-cans at the tails of automobiles, we stayed at home to avoid 
the “flu”. Our joy vented itself in a letter to President Wilson, appealing for those in jail 
or under indictment for conscientious opposition to war. When we had this letter printed 
as a petition, and sent to our subscribers, we thought we had done our duty, and might set- 
tle down to enjoy our Thanksgiving beefsteak. But the first announcement of our move in 
the newspapers brought a flood of letters which spoiled our enjoyment of all festivities. Here 


are four letters which arrived on a single day. They speak for themselves. 


Guthrie, Okla., Nov. 20, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

Mrs. Alice Hicks with four little helpless babies 
homeless. Am sending this out to those who I trust 
are not lost to all feelings of humanity. My hus- 
band, William Madison Hicks, was sent to prison 
recently for 20 years for his fight against the 
profiteers of this country. He was not even charged 
with being in sympathy with the German propa- 
ganda, but on the contrary, his worst enemies admit- 
ted that his fight on German militarism was the most 
bitter ever heard in the state. He organized a 
movement in Oklahoma to create sentiment for the 
conscription of wealth as well as men, and to elect 
men who will support a program of reconstruction 
which will place the full power and economic con- 
trol of productive wealth in the hands of the people, 
and a League of all nations to prevent all future 
wars. Events in Europe and the declarations of the 
President cf the United States fully vindicate the 
very contentions made by my husband, and fifty 
thousand people in Oklahoma knew it, but my hus- 
band was poor financially, and it took all his earn- 
ings to feed his wife and loved ones, who wor- 
shipped him, and who even went without bread, 
clothes and shelter while he was a free man. 

I am an English woman raised in London. My 
brothers have fallen in the fields of war in France. 
I have no people this side of London and none able 
to help me. My only support (my husband) has 
been taken to satisfy politicians, who could not meet 
him before the public. My oldest child is not yet 
seven, my second four, my third two and a baby only 
a few weeks old. I have no home and almost blind 
from childhood. I have not a dollar. Surely the 
manhood of this country will not permit me to suf- 
fer more and my babies to be scattered among 
strangers. In the name of my babies, in the name 
of faithful fidelity to my honor and a character which 
is and has always been without a stain, I appeal for 
help. I shall remain true to my husband while life 
is in my body, and his sweet babies call me “moth- 
er”, and I want you, who know him and know that 
his life was consecrated to the task of lifting up 
the race, to help me in my love for him and them to 
raise them right. 

MRS. ALICE HICKS, 
912 W. Warner St., Guthrie, Okla. 


Note: In a pamphlet published by the National 
Civil Liberties Bureau, entitled “War-time Prosecu- 
tions and Mob Violence”, we find, among a total of 
101 entries under “Mob Violence”, the following: 


Read them. 


Elk City, Okla, October 4th, 1917, Rev. Wm. M. 
Hicks tarred and feathered for promoting World 
Peace League. 


Dear Comrade: 

Here in the Southland I am a prisoner, sentenced 
under the Espionage Act to serve five years at Mc- 
Alester Prison in McAlester, Oklahoma. 

Lt am a public school teacher of about fifteen 
years’ service. I came here from the Pacific Coast 
last October. My health was impaired with long hard 
service and I hoped the warm, dry winter climate 
would counteract a tendency toward pulmonary 
trouble. I taught a rural school on the Texas Pan- 
handle last winter and unfortunately became in- 
volved in a little Texas love affair, in which the sol- 
dier lover imagined that I -had persuaded the school 
girl sweet heart not to become his “war-bride”. So, 
in order to remove me from his field of action in the 
shortest possible time, he reported me for “Disloy- 
alty”. I was arrested and flung into County jail on 
less than five minutes’ notice. The bond of $10,000 
was beyond attainment, for it must be given “Within 
the jurisdiction of the court”, and all my friends 
were thousands of miles away. 

Since the 3rd of last June, I have been a prisoner. 
On October 16th I was tried in Federal Court. The 
witnesses were all just unsophisticated, ignorant lit- 
tle country girls who were frightened into saying 
what they were ordered to say. The complaining 
witness knew but the one stereotyped phrase of his 
“evidence” to say over. He could tell nothing that 
led up to the statement I was supposed to have 
made and nothing that came after it. Two other 
people were present, riding in a Ford car when the 
conversation took place, but neither of them heard 
what he accused me of saying. Nevertheless, in these 
hystcrical times the simple charge seems enough to 
couvict one, and the jury found me “Guilty”. Then 
one of the jurymen told my local attorney afterward 
that the jury didn’t really believe that Mrs. Foreman 
had said the things she was accused of having said, 
but that “she is one of those radical Socialists. you 
know, so we just thought we’d better lock her up 
until after the war.” 

Anyway it’s comforting to know the real reason 
for my imprisonment! 

I could write a book full about my suffering and 
inhuman treatment in the County Jail. I am not 
accustomed to the excessive heat, and that together 
with the bad food and two long, dreary months in. 
solitary confinement, almost drove me insane. Only 
one officer showed me kindness, and but for him I 


could never have lived and retained my small spark 
of reason. I was held strictly incommunicado; the 
largest opening between me and the world was the 
inch-mesh window-screen. I could not even send out 
to buy a cooling drink. The heavy wooden door 
never swung for me save at “feeding time”, 9:30 a. 
m. and 3:30 p.m. The sun shone so hot on the stone 
floor that when I poured water on to cool it off it 
always threw up clouds of white steam like the top 
ot a hot stove. Of course all this has made me frail 
and ill, and is not at all encouraging for a long sen- 
tence. We shall appeal to the higher court to reverse 
the decision, but it all costs so much that we are in 
need of funds. 

Before this letter reaches you, I shall be commit- 
ted to McAlester prison. I should like to have letters 
from all liberty-loving men and women. Letters al- 
ways help a prisoner. They assure those in authority 
of his friends outside—which is very valuable to him; 
and they give him courage to bear his long vigil in 
fortitude. 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” If 
“waiting” is to be my task, I hope I may be big 
enough for the assignment. The light at my case- 
ment, out here on life’s frontier, burns brightly. I am 
giving my best. I have not faltered. I hope I may 
return some day to those who wait for me, out there 
in the light of stars and sun. Across the intervening 
miies I give you greeting. I wait to hear the footfalls 
of those who come to release me, and while I wait, 
T work, I serve the common cause of us all. 

T.cyally yours, from the Bastile, 

FLORA I, FOREMAN. 


Wayne County Jail, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 19, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Sinclair: 


Please pardon me for molesting you with these 
lines, but my agony is such that I do not know 
where to turn for help, and being a staunch ad- 
mirer of you, and so to say a brother in Apollos, I 
hope you will give me your kind consideration. 

My name is William K. DeBlocq, 45, teacher 
(music, language) and formerly writer and artist 
(singer), of excellent German-French family, uni- 
versity education. Although not a member of any 
organization, I am fully in harmony with men like 
yourself and Benson, Russell, Spargo, Brandeis, and 
an admirer of President Wilson. 


My home was for the last four years Los An- 
geles, and last summer I went to the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, well known to yourself as is evident 
from your “Fasting Cure”, where I hoped to find 
relief from my severe neurasthenia. In the Out- 
door “Gym” I had to hear so many insults to the 
poor deluded German people that I finally said some 
words in their defense. They were reported to the 
Department of Justice in grossly distorted form, and 
on August 25 I was brutally thrown in jail, unable 
to obtain bail on account of being a stranger here. 

I do hardly need to describe for you the conse- 
quences to my health, both physically and mentally, 
of these three months in company of brutes and 
criminals, of bad food, lack of air and exercise, loss 
of sleep and of grief and worry, and I am sure you 
will not be surprised that in my agony I finally 
turn to strangers for help, in order to save myself 


from utter ruin for the sake of my dear old mother 
who, ruined by the war, needs me bitterly. 

1 do not know what you may be willing to do, 
but I do know that you could do a great deal, and I 
thought that in the first place you might use your 
influence in Washington in order to have the De- 
partment of Justice change their unrelenting atti- 
tude toward loyal people who have done nothing 
worse than used their right of free speech in a re- 
spectful, gentlemanly way. And in the second place 
you could perhaps recommend me to your friends 
in Detroit, in order to have me liberated on bail, so 
that I would obtain a chance to recover a little 
strength and assemble about thirty witnesses for 
myself. 

The very fact that the Department of Justice is 
holding, illegally I claim, all my earthly posses- 
sions, about $2000, is also a guaranty that I would 
not run away. As a curiosum I may mention that 
the department are holding as “evidence” against 
me also several numbers of your new magazine and 
of Frank Harris’s Pearson’s taken from my room! 

That I am absolutely loyal to our country I can 
prove by my war-record. I have offered my life 
four times for War service in 1917, by applying for 
admission to the first and second Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps in Los Angeles. Unfortunately I was 
not accepted, although or perhaps because I was 
specially recommended by Max E. Socha of the L. 
A. “Germania”, upon request by the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association that he designate an espe- 
cially fit gentleman. Last fall I offered my serv- 
ices again to the Secretary of War directly and to 
the Red Cross. 

It seems incomprehensible that a man like myself 
could be accused and arrested at all, but in these 
turbulent times when malicious slander is acepted 
as truth by the Department of Justice, everything 
seems possible, especially when a man is unlucky 
enough to be brought before a Commissioner like 
the man in Battle Creek, who did not know the 
great Jaures! This “judge”, hearing a witness say 
that I had stated “Jaures had been shot at the in- 
stigation of the French big capitalists’, actually 
tried to make this (ignorant) witness testify that 
this Jaures was a traitor who had been condemned 
to death legally by the French Government, and ex- 
ecuted accordingly, and that I had thus defended a 
convicted traitor! This little incident shows you 
the sort of “justice” that is being meted out to me! 

I therefore appeal to you once more as an inno- 
cent man to give me your powerful assistance and 
thus save a deserving man from disaster. Assur- 
ing you of my lifelong gratitude, I remain, dear Mr. 
Sinclair, yours very sincerely, 

WILLIAM K. De BLOCQ. 


Extract from a letter of Conscientious Objector in 
Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks, Nov. 7. 
In the “hole”, a dungeon in the sub-basement, 

the men are fed only bread and water, and are 

handcutted to their cell-doors for nine or more 
hours a day. During the first week they stand with 
their hands crossed at their breasts, during the 
second week they hang by their wrists. 

The “screws” (sentries) are brutal. I have gone 
down with food from the mess-hall several times 


to observe them. The air reeks with curses and foul 
drule. I have not heard these fellows suggest any- 
thing nearer a human reaction than a bestial laugh 
at some lewd tale. It follows that these men handle 
the prisoners with little gentleness. has been 
beaten periodically. I saw him dragged by the 
collar, choking, across the rough floor of the corri- 
dors and the barber-shop into the bath. One sen- 
try knocked him down upon the cement floor, an- 
other undressed him with such brutality that he 
screamed with pain, and three of them forced him 
into the shower and scrubbed him with coarse soap. 

The Russians from Riley came out of confine- 
ment yesterday, wan and staggering. They have 
gone to work. Both are religious objectors. Some 
of the Russians now in confinement have gone thru 
the worst experiences in jail which the worst of 
Tzars had to offer. They say that in Russia they 
were permitted to cook their own food and were let 
alone. They swear that their life there was easy 
in comparison to this. 

Fellows who came from Camp Sherman last 
week declined to don the prison garb. Two of them 
persisted. They were beaten into submission and 
the clothes forced upon them. For a time one of 
them wore his bundle around his neck, refusing to 
touch it, but he, too, was forcibly dressed. It is 
said that a Captain witnessed the original beating 
and that he turned his back and walked off without 
interceding. The sentries to whom he left the job 
dragged the boys to the bathroom and treated them 
to ’s experience, scrubbing the fiesh off one 
of them with the ubiquitous galvanic soap and a 
coarse scrubbing brush. The water was so cold 
that the rest of us spent scarcely three minutes un- 
der it and retreated. Yet these conscientious ob- 
jectors were held under it for nearly fifteen min- 
utes. The “Hole” treatment is known by ev- 
eryone in all its details and is accepted by the au- 
thorities. 


THE CLEAN SLATE LEAGUE 


We are willing to admit that there may be an- 
other side to the cases as stated by the above writ- 
ers; that their utterances may not have been en- 
tirely without tendency to hinder America’s success- 
ful prosecution of the war. All through the time 
of war we were exasperated by the utterances of 
people who carried on propaganda which would 


have broken America’s miltary effort, but who de- 
nied with vehemence that they meant to do what 
they were obviously doing. This enables us to un- 
derstand the extremes to which public officials have 
gone. But now the world-situation which made 
these people’s utterances dangerous is past beyond 
recall; Autocracy in Europe is broken, and the jus- 
tification for the forcible suppression of opinion in 
America is at an end. Those who now take refuge 
in the technicality that we are still in a state of war 
may not be interested in putting down the political 
autocracies of Europe, they may be interested in 
keeping up the industrial autocracies of America. 
They may want to hold agitators and rebels in jail, 
because they are afraid of the coming demand for 
Social Justice, and they may use legal technicali- 
ties and subterfuges now, precisely as in the days 
before the war they used bribery and intimidation 
and corruption of the machinery of government. 
Therefore, we hold that in the present crisis it is 
necessary for all the forces of liberalism in our 
country to rally about this issue of Amnesty for 
Political Prisoners. 

The means whereby in past times the boycott of 
the capitalist press was broken down by labor have 
been greatly crippled during the war. Hence, the 
need of much greater activity on the part of those 
which have survived. A group of people here in 
Pasadena have formed an organization called the 
Clean Slate League, and we propose to use whatever 
funds we can collect in the work of holding this 
issue before the American people. We want to 
print the facts about radicals in jail, how they got 
there, and what is happening to them, and we want 
to send these facts to congressmen and senators, to 
all state legislators, to clergymen and editors, and 
others who may possible be influenced. We have 
had more than a hint that some in high authority 
in Washington will be sympathetically disposed 
toward the movement. When President Wilson 
comes back from Europe, with his League of Na- 
tions safe in his pocket, he will not reject a great 
petition from the humanitarians of this country. We 
ask you to cut out our appeal to the President, 
pasting a sheet below it and sending us as many 
signatures and addresses as you can obtain. To all 
contributors to the League we will send a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures. Additional 
copies of this supplement may be ordered. 


THE CLEAN SLATE LEAGUE 


For Amnesty for all under. sentence or indictment for conscientious objection to the war. 


President Treasurer 
Kate Crane Gartz, 


Altadena, Cal. 


Mrs. Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California: 


N. O. Nelson, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Secretary 
Mary Craig Sinclair, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


I hereby enclose my membership dues for the Clean Slate League, $2.00. 


IT also enclose 


] attach names and addresses of others 
who would be interested in your literature 
and who might become members. 


dollars as a contribution to a propaganda fund. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


Noy. 11th, 1918 (Armistice Day). 
President Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: It has been your fortune this day to be able 
to give to the American people the gladdest tidings 
in their history, perhaps the gladdest tididings ever 
given to mankind. The last stronghold of oppres- 
sion and enslavement in Europe has been broken, 
and the pathway of justice and freedom is clear be- 
fore the peoples of the world. For the part which 
you have played in this accomplishment, the under- 
signed pay to you a tribute of gratitude, which we 
believe that men through all time will continue to 
acknowledge. 

But upon the completeness of our satisfaction 
there is one shadow, on account of which we now 
petition you, requesting an act of enlightened gen- 
erosity, which will do more than anything else to 
complete the joy of all lovers of social justice in 
this great hour. There are now in jail or under 
sentence in America something over a thousand 
men and women, with several thousand more under 
indictment, for violation of the laws forbidding 
propaganda against the war and the draft. We are 
not referring to persons convicted of acts of vio- 
lence against the government or of plotting with 
the enemy, but to those persons who from religious 
or humanitarian motives have felt impelled to speak 
or to write against this war. Their judgment 
seemed to us mistaken, but we know that their sin- 
cerity and integrity is beyond question—some of 
them have been our friends and associates in past 
times, so we are able to understand their point of 
view. They had been agaitating against war—all war 
—and they were caught in a desperate emergency, 
which commanded them to reverse the convictions 
of a lifetime. That there should be many who could 
not make this change was, humanly speaking, inev- 
itable; and as a result many honest and zealous 
idealists are now in jail, the victims of a prison sys- 
tem which all enlightened Americans know. to be a 
relic of barbarism and a shame to our country. 
Some of them have been given sentences of shock- 
ing severity—twenty, even thirty years. Never at 
the height of its insolence, never against its most 
dreaded enemies, did the German Autocracy ven- 
ture anything so extreme as that; the sentence of 
Karl Liebknecht to four years is contrasted with 
that of Rose Pastor Stokes and Eugene V. Debs to 
twenty years, and this contrast remains as a thorn 
in the conscience of every liberal in America. It 
drives into opposition and rebellion thousands of 
men and women who would otherwise gladly sup- 
port your policies; it increases enormously the Dit- 
terness of the class-struggle now going on in our 
midst, and it brings to despair many of us who are 
laboring with all our forces to avert from America 
the kind of social cataclysm which has befallen un- 
happy Russia. Therefore we implore you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to exercise at once the power vested in you 
by law, to remove this blot from our national shield. 

With the surrender of the last stronghold of the 
enemy, the last power which can of its own selfish 
will disturb the peace of the world, there is gone the 
last reason that could by any possibility justify the 
holding of pacifists and anti-militarists in jail. The 
persons who now wish to keep them there are not 


the friends of your policies of enlightenment and 
justice, but on the contrary their bitter enemies— 
and this whether such persons are of your own party 
or of the opposition. They are glad to have such 
prisoners in jail, because the prisoners are Social- 
ists or Anarchists cr I. W. W.s; they would like to 
have all the rest of such persons in jail for life, and 
they say so freely—sometimes from the judicial 
bench. The result is that every prisoner so held 
becomes a center of class-bitterness, an incitement 
to class-war. If clemency is refused, and our “po- 
litical prisoners’ are held in jail after all danger 
from outside enemies is past, the radical forces of 
the country will inevitably interpret their incarcera- 
tion as an act of social oppression camouflaged as 
patriotism. There will be general strikes and in- 
surrections for the purpose of freeing them. On the 
other hand, we believe and urge that an Act of Am- 
nesty, proclaimed by you, to apply, not merely to 
all under sentence, but to all under indictment, 
would do more than any other one thing to heal the 
wounds of war in this country, and to make it possi- 
ble for us to achieve in orderly and sensible fashion 
the vast industrial reorganization which is now rec- 
ognized as inevitable. 

Also, Mr. President, we would point out to you 
that the restrictions on publication and speech, 
which you have considered necessary in war-time, 
and to which some of us libertarians have brought 
ourselves tc consent, not without many misgivings 
and distresses of soul, become unnecessary, and ut- 
terly beyond possibility of justification, now that 
the power of the German Autocracy is broken. We 
ask you, Sir, to order immediately the restoration 
of full liberty of the press and of assemblage and 
petiticn; more especially we ask you to abolish im- 
mediately and definitely and without qualification, 
all restrictions upon the use of the postal service 
for political and social propaganda, and all political 
restrictions upon the right of Americans to cross 
the seas. We who have surrendered temporarily 
the convictions of our lifetimes, and supported your 
Administration through this war, have had to en- 
dure many taunts from our former associates, who 
did not share our faith in you. They ridiculed the 
idea that these restrictions upon freedom were for 
the war and only for the war. They told us that 
they were capitalist restrictions, enforced by cap- 
italist governments, and that they would be main- 
tained in full force after the war, and used to pre- 
vent the advocacy of social justice and industrial 
democracy. ‘That we are sensitive to such taunts 
goes without saying; we are anxious not merely 
for our faith in you, but for the whole future of 
mankind, bound up as it is in the pledges for de- 
mocracy and justice which you have given to the 
world. We now ask you to make good your pledges, 
and to confound every partisan of privilege and 
exploitation in America. The hour when we read 
that this petition has been granted by you will be 
the happiest hour in our lives. 

Respectfully, 


Nannie 


Address 


